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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses in depth the counseling needs of 
environaentally handicapped college students* who are generally found 
in special programs or are adnitted under special adaissions* and are 
considered "high risk** by the institutions. No latter how desirable 
it is to get students through prograns quickly* it is also isportant 
that students with environeental handicaps cbbe able to conpete 
successfully when they are ready* not when the institution is ready. 
It is the goal of the counselor to help such students* cognitively 
and psychologically* to neet such challenges. The author discusses 
the social* cultural* and intellectual gaps which exist and cause 
probleBS between professors and counselors and the enwironnentally 
handicapped students. The couselors need to help these students 
identify goals* uake decisions based on those goals* and evaluate 
realistically the options of soveaent available to thes. Finally* the 
counselor has an obligation to work for institutional* prograssatic* 
and value changes within the educational systea. (Author/PC) 
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a 

^ For the Tvmy who fcit that college was unobtainable, career ladder 

progrcJT^ have opcnod a nel^? avenue for acquiring a college education. Hhis 
is particularly true for stidcnts frcm the inncar-cities of our country. 
Career ladder-type piiograins have also ineant readjustments and reviFions 
for institutions of higher learr^ing in many areas. For ©cample, some 
changes have occurred in admissions, program designs, stvsient and in- 
stitutional e:<pectations, grading, probation, and working vrith people 
(coniTunity, pttj^ossionalt:) outside their structure. The general broadening 
of the social and racial base of vho student body has also been a by- 
product of career ladder-type prograins. 

Several such prograins are administered by legal educational authorities 
(school districts) outside of higher education institutions. All Career 
C3pportunity Programs fundc>d by the United States Office of Education and 
some Veterans in Public Service Prcyjr- :t^s folloA' the career ladder model 
and arc part of a public school district administrative structure. 
Although they deal with one or more institutions of higher learning, their 
^ staffing and funding are independent of the colleges or universities in- 
1 volv\3d. Staff nanbcrs in such programs are directly responsible to the 

school si'stoiu CJonsequently, counselors in those programs are in a rather 
UT'ioinl situ.itica with rojard to the Iiighor education institutions and 
stivl -ntr.. 1'h r dual v:it-h unique f.tv Icnts who, if they 55UCCOsr,fully 
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caaplete the total program, niight attend more than one institution of higlier 
learning (conmniti'- junior colieqe than a four year college or university) . 
Thus, these counselors must bo able to work with students, faculty fron one 
or nore institutions outside their structure, and their own program personnel 
They must be aware of and work with the many constraints imposed upon than 
by their am program and at^slo^'cr as well as those f rcsn other institutions 
coq>erating with then. No matter how much articialation occurs among the 
elcEicnts witiiin a program, there are bound to be conflicts, misunderstandings 
and chan-ycs that will cause problems for students and for counselors. Con- 
versely, personnel frcm other institutions involved in career ladder programs 
must beaware of the problems and pressures faced by these counselors and 
give as inuch assistance to them as possible. However, all those involved 
must always be cognizant of the student wto is directly affected by all 
elementr. in such programs? the point of origin is not as significant to 
the students as is the problaa. Tliere is much oairoonality of needs and 
characteristics among students in higher education who cone fron do- 
pressed areas, '^he recognition and knowledge of these needs are 5jn- 
portant in counseling, regardless of the nature and design of special 
or unique programs. The student must be the center of the program, 
and student needs, not iristitutional or program needs, must form the 
basis for dccision-r.ioking. 

The uniqueness of the student body in many career ladder programs 
is generated by their background and locality of origin (namely the 
inner-city) . Ordinarily one might use the terms "educationally dis- 
advanted," "socially disadvantaged;" or "culturally disadvantaged" to 
describe stuionts who cone from the inner-city with less than tradi- 
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tioailly acccptalilc acw-idanic background and skills. Such terms are neither 
fully descriptive nor acnirato. "rkiucational ly disacivantaged" tends to focus 
only on the effects thc^t educational ii^stitutions (schools, churches, etc.) 
have had on students* - this is too liitdting. "Socially disadvantaged" is a 
little better, for tlie term generally includes the interaction of jocial class 
with econonics (if one v.'ero to include Social Econanic Status) , but it too is 
still very restrictive. "Culturally disadvantaged" is the least acceptable - 
there is a definite iinplication of a coitparison with another "superior" culture 
in such a term, t^ho is in a position to evaluate one culture against another, the 
life-styles of individuals, their value structures, and the ccaisistent strains 
that are by-products of a group's historical and social developnont? 

Environment can be defined as the aggregate of surrounding things, 
conditions, or influences. Thus the cainselor is faced with the concept 
of a collocti^«? trass r the student is a i^'-product of and a reaction 
to all the particular factors that make up his life. Handicap is any 
encumbrance or disadvantage that makes success more difficult. Handicap 
describes the end effects particular factors have on the probable 
succoFss or lack of success a student will have in carrpeting with 
others not fraa his environiiKsnt in a higher educational setting. 
Enviroiinontally handicapped defines the parameter and the effects of 
the elcp^nts within such a p:urametcr on people. (It should be noted 
that ncJt all elesTKjnts within an environment have negative effects. 
There cccc nany that strengthen an individual and prepare him or her for 
a succf.'ssful and happy life.) Such a definition includes all that is 
implied in the terms educationally and socially disadvantaged, without 
the no<-ativo connotations surrounding the term "culturally disadvantaged." 
Envirctr-entally h-r.dic.:.rrxxi includes: hciltli, econcnics, lack of political 
pc7.-.vr, l.inic p.-.vV.-.olo: icjil fnctorn, cocnitivc r.robk; tr^ , jovcrty, crime. 
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weak fondly struct\ire, ocolcxjy, loi^ levels of aspirations, idontity, and 
inef fcictual education as thoy in varying degrees affect an individual and 
gonerato his b^Ucap in an acadanic sotting. Sane eler«nts might be 
generating a negative effect in one setting and yet in another setting 
the individual miohn find the effect \«3rking to his advantage. The effect 
is a function of the need of the setting as well. An example might be 
the difference tetaveen ca-^^eting in a college ^iiglish literature course 
in a general education program and working in a :-leld esqserience course 
vdth children in an inner-city classrocm as par - of a teacher preparation 
program; both are legitimate credit prcxJucing ca: *ses. One's experience 
in his *invironincnt might not have riven him the rJcills to read and writP- 
successfully in the literature course, yet the same experiences might 
enable him to relate to inner^ity children and be more successful than 
his iniddle-class countierpart or even the regular classrocm teacher. In 
one instance, the envirorroent is a handicap, in another it is an asset. 
The counselor must be aware of these differences, and he must help the 
student handle the differences. 

llio environncntally handicapped student in many higher educational 
institutions are generally found in special programs or have cone in under 
special admissions."^ They are considered "high risk" by the institutions. 
High risk indic=^tos that thjso students do not havo the same traditional 
academic background as the majority of the students attending the school. 
This also Intplics that aieough ccr.nittod, the program is not institu- 
tionalized. Tiiis con be an advantage in that the program is not tied 



It should ix- rctcti that tlvo erxolln-:!nt in scr.o 100 colleges is 
canro?:':d almost entirely of cnvirorr.cnt.-slly handicapix^d students. 
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to the traditional constraints o^xarating on other programs at the in- 
stitution. This gives dircictors and oouiisolors more fl'/xibility. If a 
high risk a«i regular prograTi are mergad, significant cognitive and 
psychological dissonance could be generated for the students involved 
unless the n^orging is well planned. With the tight money market in 
higher education, high risk programs becane vulnerable to budget cuts. 
It is quite possible that amalgaiTvation vdth regular programs vail 
start before students or programs are prepared. This vdll put an 
added burden on the counselors in such situations. No matter how desira- 
ble it is to quickly insititutionalize flexible admission policies, 
providing adequate counseling and acadanic support, make college pro- 
grams nore relevant, and expand the cultural and social base of the 
student body; it is also iniortant that individual students with 
environmental handicaps be able to conpete successfully when he or 
she is reacii% not just ^viien tiio instituaor is ready. It is the goal 
of t«e counnelor to help sudi students oognitively and psychologically 
meet such diallengcs. It should he remenbered that almost all of 
the 2500+ institutions of higher learning in tiie United States (and 
their staffs) are basically white and middle-class oriented. Unless 
a r«jor social, political, and economic rovo?.uaon occurs in this country, 
the instituUons ar.I sf.ffs will probably stay that way. NO value judg- 
ments are intinded, but tnat is a fact of life . TSierefore, tiie coum^elor 
will have to CKlju-.t to tlus or pay t-ie consequence (more than likely, it 
will be the student who will suffer) . Some insUtuUcns and individual 
profc:3sor3 are changing - unfortuivitely, they are fa>r in nurbcr; it is the 
ptulosci-hy oi^-d oeals of hi-V-^or ocl-.:cation Uiat r.nast change. Tac next 

...tion is d)viGM:: v.'-o in to d tv-.Tuno ti.c chm'jo and in what direction? 



Chin JO is ge:;ot.Uly slo-v. Any camsclor lioping for drxutic and suddcai 
choHsies is not being realistic, llo mist work witliin the cxjnstraints of 
the educational ff/sten for tho good of tho students uhile he siimiltaneously 
works for change. lis? nust knew the ejcpoctations and goals of the particular 
higher cjducation unit. He nrust be realistic, for kixwledge of the "real 
vorld" (in this case the higher educat.lon institution) will enhance the 
probability' of acadonic success. It is also imperative that the institution 
bo mde au-aro of tlie "real world" in order to enJianco the probability of 

success for its graduates. 

Cbunselors have the major problsn of trying to work with students 
who are worlds apart frcan those generally found in higher education. 
The description of children in the pubj ic scdiools from low socio-oconaniw 
groups and living in high population density areas (generally called 
inner-city) is not too different from those now counseled in special 
c^nr^n r>rrv-«-n:rw . fT^rt hi^.or oducation students differ frcsn innsr-citi' 
school children in at least tliese five areas: 

1. They ore older and ix>re nature, consequently they have more 
extensive e<^q>oriences; 

2. They have at least stated ^jals; 

3. Ihey have options of nore r.overtcnt? 

4. TSioy crjn make more independent decisions; 

5. Tney hive itori obligations (diildrcn, homes, family, finances) 
and personal problci:s. 

These fivo ciioractoristics are significant and must be understood by counselors. 

Being older anu moro mture can have a positive effect. Having gone 
throu«jii the sor/ico, or living in depressed areas can heip students see 
tlieir cjoals rc-rc- clcv-jrly. It could also roinCorco their feelings of 
-ili n.'ticn, Lic': of cor.trol ov':-r th-'-ir live>i, f^^lingfs of in.xl-:quacy. 
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hatn>i for tiio pr^nciit s'j^isUm, etc. "niosc feelings ore real and must bo 
dealt witi\ by students 2i^d counf?elors. Often, professors arc not aware 
of ruch feelings. Probler.B occur because of the social, cultural, and 
intellectual gap e>d.sting he^^•ocn tlio professor and the environrtsn tally 
hancUc.:^.:»i student. 

Stated goals and real goals can bo tov-o different entities. Unler,s 
tlie stated aivl real are identical., the student will have cognitive and 
ps\'choloqical conflicts. T.ic motivation lioped for and generated by goals 
will not exist. The counselor nwst bo perceptive enough to bo able to get 
a stiulent to identify his real goals and then have him make decisions b^ised 
on then. A student who wants to be in the College of Busine-s Administration 
rather than enrolled in the College of Education might be reasonably success- 
ful ir^ a teacher prc;Viration progrori, but. hotf niudi nore su«x*et5s would hu OKaet 
if he were in the ciurciculiffrt that met his real needs (given tliat all otiior 
tilings being cquil)? It is also irportant that counselors help students 
determine ha-f realistic tlicir real gocils are in relationship to probability 
of success? tliey must help him make decisions as to courses of action. It 
will cin no one any good if a student does not have the ability and notiva- 
tion to succeed in a particular program. A student who does not have tlio 
innate ability to do oolle jo level v.-ork, and v.-ould not be able to do so 
regardless of all the si^^oort supplied, should be counseled into anotlior 
area. At no ti:o pl-iould the co'or.r^elsr rake the decision, but ho should 
provii-l'.' tiie student with muc-i objective input a«5 possible for the student 
to ra:-:e the final d:?cisicn. "Hie input f^hould bo -the product of the objective 
acj?ccr.rLnt of on individual' natural poU^ntial and a})iliry, not on ti)o 
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traditional culturally biased informtion supt:>Ued rxst students while in 
sdiool. T.US ossossiaL-nt chould U> a joint affair that actively includes the 
stuoent, for tlie student is as imjcii a part of the evaluation as is his 
evaluator. 

ft 

Unlike public school students who must wait until a certain age to 
drop-out, the student in hi^icr oducatic»i can drc^-out or in saro cases 
chiuigo progra'-s alr.x>st at will. This creates problcsns for counseling 
since ti\c realities of our society mi^t greatly restrict the novonent 
these students believe they have. Even within institutions, the ease 
of novcrcnt is greatly reduced with different program requirsnents, loss 
of credit, admission requirenents , etc. i^^dmission into an institution 
does not ii^ply a<Snission into all programs within the institutions. Both 
the counselors and students must be aware of such constraints. l\lhen a 
student elects to drop-out of school altogetlier, docs the counselor have 
any further cbligations to that student? Witlun economic and tine 
feasibility, tlie adjustxxsnt out of the program should be of concern to the 
counselor. Ke is still dealing with an individual. Separation Cbcfore 
successful oonplotion) programs could also aid in recruitment. If in- 
dividuals realize that a program is interested in the total person, before 
and aftor , it is tellincj tncn sor tithing about the wortii of people hold 
by the program. Hoi;ov'2r, the first cA>ligation of counselors is to those in 
the program. Tae counselor's c'uty is to help students evciluate the options 
of movrjmsnt available to him realistically; make him aware of tlio consequences 
that oould occur ti^iien selecting one option over another. 
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Ai»otii<.r aspect of novcnont occurs wiion students begin to exercise the 
sundry' seloctioi-js avail.ible to tlvrn witliin a program and/or an Lnstitution. 
course loadj ana toacl.or soloction in many prograns can nuke or break a 
student. Hus beoor.cs crucial when prograns are not self-oontained or 
highly sLructurcd. Hie over- loading (in tenns of seixsster hours) of 
students when they are not rea(^ can cause considerable damage. Iho im- 
proper rdx of cour:sC3 (e.g., too niany reading-type courses) can also 
create prcblcris. Faculty selection irplies faculty evaluation. A counselor 
has an rbligation to evaluate faculty in terms of work loads for students, 
objectives of the course, and sensitivity to individual students. Hie 
counselor is not evaluating a faculty mcaitoer u» terms of good ot bad, but 
in terrs of students* needs, aspirations, and abilities. H»v the counselor 
pvikes !-.is evaluaaons is vital - it should be nore than student percep- 
tions. Clar,3roori cJi3orw*ations, follow^ip of students in tenns of hew 
well t; :y are doing in advanced related courses, conversations with the 
faculty rori->er, looJdng at old tests, printed course requirements of the 
profes: :r, are all possible ways of evaluation. One should keep in mind 
that a r^nsitivo but hard marker is better than an insensitive easy grader, 
•aie ob:; :'tive of taking a course is personal grarth and kn<wledgo (cognitive 
affect. prr/chcnotor) not just the grade. It is foolish to assvsna that 
.1 gra.:; Toint avcrnnc- is not irpDrtrcit, ha^?ovor, it is the extreme professor 
Che un:.alistic profc-33or, or tlie insensitive professor who is to be culled 
out of ■ sLu.k>nt's program. 

/v- mature studon^ , who in most cases has boon out in the v;orld, the 
-.iood t: ^iio invlcri':;r.d ^nt djcisions is groat. Coupled witli tiiis is tlio fact 
:::it t. • li.v.-o "...ui ;ic:.we in ni/.irrj clocisicns on dioir own. "n^cy don't 
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want to bo told what to Co atid hav to do it. Eecision nuking involves the 
total at^trm of control over oiio*s present and future, as well as in- 
dividual a:id group identity (e.g., Black Pride, nale or fcnule self-esteen, 
etc.). Values and Ufe styles are also involved. Rejection of traditional 
institutioiial roquircrcnts (course requirements, dorm life) is the stance 
now being taken by middle-class college students, students who are en- 
vironr\jntally handicapped are exjually vocal in tlioir rejection of such 
roquiranents. In rrany cases, those students are wore sensitive to pa- 
tronising situations tiian tiieir irore affluent classmates. 1510 counselor 
trust be accepting of these and other personal views ai«i values, (lie need 
not philosqshically agree with then.) V-Jhen an iii|>asse occurs for the 
student in this acadonic environment, the counselor nwst help mediate 
differences. If a solution cannot be \corked out, he nwst be honest 
with the student. Ultimtely, tlie student has the option to move on. 
the cx?ua?clor also has an obligation to work for institutional , prooram , 
and value dianaos within the system . For, if the counselor moves out of 
the system, then the positive consequences and ultiriate influence for change 
might be drastically decreased. This is also true for the student. 

Many ctuldron from the inner-city cone from families that are 
headed by ixircnte who ore similar to the students ii high risk college 
prograns. The counselor nuct be a-z/are of the personal problems that can 
and do intorfere with academic success. Because a person is enrolled in 
a college program does not irvxko him a middle-class individual, witli middle-class 
vcduos, and middle-class oxperioncos. The handling of money, the relation- 
r-.!r:cs .-jT?n:j hu.:band-'..'ifc> ar.d duldron, dross, notvADrk of friends, value of 
:..::;taiair.3 jmd :.c -tility ta;.mlfi autliority rjid rofjulatioi^s, welfare 
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funding, housing, aliocation of tiix:, npaco, antl nonoy for the academic 
procjricn, tire anJ pliysica sixico for stu.lying, respect for others, turning 
in ossignnonts on ti.ri2, accepting njgxilations sot by the institution or 
profet'.3or, etc. aro just a few of tlnQ areas that could cause students 
troul">lc as they novi2 througl) the progra:n. There is no period of adjustment 
For the student from the haj:dicappod environnent, his total program is a 
period of adjustrtnt and !n?diation betvoen his past cind present experiences 
As he moves along, hopefully he will find it easier to adjust his value 
system and life-stylo to enable him to conpete in the acadanic enviroraient. 
Students who are seniors will still need help - hcpefiUly not "*s much as 
the freslnnan. The counselor musi. beaware at U'ie purpose of the acada^dc 
experience is to make these students "middle-class," but to develop 
them to their fullest potential. Thus the middle-class value system held 
by ma.Ty counselors is not roolly ccsipatiblc vith those held by students 
in the program. A recognition that this mi^t or does exist will help 
the counselor work with the student as he moves throu^ the program. 

The specific academic deprivations sudi as: reading, mathematics, 
and studying skills are not being discussed. It is assumed that the 
development of such skills, and otiiers that are needed to meet success 
in the acadciiic setting, aro part of the program available to the stu- 
dent. If they are not, then one must question tlie connitmcnt of the 
progra-n to tlio 'students, for the probability of success will be quite 
low. IX> counselor should v;ork under suda conditions, and no such program 
is defensible. 

Hiero exist rany colic- jo level proo'rums (e.g., teacher preparation, 
soci.il wclfaro, h'-c-ltli c-u:o, ixjlice science) in vhid:\ stui-.-nts frcan en- 
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viromantally ha:\dican^ situatioas arn rK^t disadvantaged. Because the 
foci of sudi prograr^ are on producing educated and trained individuals 
to vv'ork with tiio people affected by the social, econonlc, and educational 
blights that exist in tlio United States. Hopefully such programs will also 
produce oomi tted and sensitive problem solvers \vtio will vork on ansv>?ers 
to the pressing issues that are effecting our national stability and 
progress. In nany such programs tlie tead^er, the university professor 
and the counselor are the ones vdio are epviromngntally handicapped . 



